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Macedonians proper, however, the clans from which the dynasty sprang1, who occupied the territory on the Hellenic border, claimed for themselves that they were Hellenes; and for a hundred and fifty years past the Macedonian kings had sought, and generally obtained, at least a degree of recognition as coming within the Pan-Hellenic pale. Athens in seeking to establish her power in the Northern JEgean had been in frequent contact with the Macedonians. Hitherto, however, none of the kings had succeeded in organizing the Macedonian dominion into a firm polity.
In the expansion of Athenian power Thebes had been brought into collision with Thessaly and into contact with Macedonia. The relations with Macedonia had been friendly, and, incidentally to a treaty, Philip, younger brother of the Macedonian king, Perdiccas, spent several years nominally as a guest, but virtually as a hostage, at Thebes, from 367 to 364. At the age of eighteen he returned to Macedon with his brain full of the lessons he had learned from Epaminondas and Pelopidas. Five years later his brother Perdiccas was killed, leaving an infant, Amyntas, heir. Philip was made regent for the boy, and in a very short time the boy was entirely set aside, and Philip himself was recognized as king.
Philip entered on his career with two definite ambitions. He meant to consolidate Macedonia, and he meant Macedonia to be not only admitted once for all into Hellas, but to become the recognized head of Hellas. He had an intense appreciation of the intellectual supremacy of Athens, coupled with a conviction of her political impotence: therefore he was always equally anxious to favor and to spare Athens, and determined not to let her stand in the way of his political designs. But his first business was with Macedonia itself.
The basis of his policy was the creation of a national Macedonian army imbued with a common national spirit, of which the nucleus was to be found in his own Macedonians. He had learnt the art of war from Epaminondas, the greatest master of the age; but he had ideas of his own, which were to develop a fighting instrument better than his master had ever been able to handle. Philip's great secret was the combination of cavalry and infantry. Like all Greeks, Epaminondas had relied upon the phalanx, the weight of massed spearmen; but he had developed the phalanx on the principle of concentrating the mass at one point in such force as to break the enemy's line and then roll it up. Philip made the phalanx more mobile; it was to do the work not of piercing the enemy's line, but of so engaging and discomposing it as to make it incapable of standing against the cavalry charge. This new use of cavalry was the great innovation upon the time-honored tactics of Greek armies. Philip was the link between the great Theban and his own still greater son. The army of